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Editorial Comment 


Agriculture—Tomorrow 


Editor’s Note: Quentin Reynolds, the writer of this 
editorial, is general manger of the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, West Springfield, Massachusetts. We are 
indebted to Doctor Brunner for permission to use the 
article from a bulletin of Pennsylvania State College. 


EF ARMING in America is a way of life. The desire to so live is 
the main force which keeps most of the farm families I know 
growing and harvesting crops and feeding and marketing live- 
stock. Some overlook that fact and some take advantage of it. 

The foundation of America was laid by farm families fighting 
for opportunity. Together these families built schools and 
churches, and together they erected homes, barns, and other 
private structures. In this same spirit farmers are attacking 
their part of the war effort. Putting in long hours to do the war 
job is as much a part of sound farm philosophy as working 
into the night to save a piece of hay, or running over to do 
chores for a sick neighbor for no pay after a long day’s work. 
To farm folks it seems natural for townspeople or high-school 
students to come out to help save a crop. It is all part of the 
way of life in which farmers have been steeped for generations. 
That is the way of life which made America. 

Farmers are disturbed to learn that the farm is getting to be 
about the only place in commerical enterprise where the 
problems of life are tackled in this simple fashion. They do 
not find townspeople and high-school students dashing into 
freight houses and docks to help freight handlers and truckmen 
who have more than they can do in 10 or 12 hours. They find 
that such teamwork is barred; and that if these citizens have 
more than they will do in eight hours, they are paid not only 
more for staying longer, but at a higher hourly rate, sometimes 
tw ce as high. They find men in industry refusing to work at 
the job expected of them and which they have elected to tackle. 
They find them limiting output, not to their own mental and 
physical capacity but to rates set arbitrarily under that capac- 
ity. They know these things are so because their relatives and 
former hired men come back Saturdays and Sundays and inter- 
rupt them at their work to tell them so, and to dangle in their 
faces weekly pay checks for one man’s labor which may exceed 
the gross income of the farm family. 

Farmers work for the joy of living the American way, enjoy 
what they have, look forward to having as much more as they 
can earn by working for it, and like to see others enjoy the 
things they hustle for in their chosen fields. On the farm the 
whole family is both capital and labor, and there is never any 
doubt but that income is the fruit of production. 

Farmers are disturbed to learn that labor leaders are inducing 
their followers to expect that when peace comes they can auto- 
matically receive present take-home pay for a 30-hour week. 
Talk of a general 30-hour week in industry would be brushed 
aside as a pipe dream were not farmers discovering that 
during the depression and while the national debt was mount- 
ing, folks otherwise unemployed received incomes on made- 
work projects which gave them a better material stand- 
ard of living than that most farmers attained after providing 
the food and fiber on which these goings-on depended. 

A postwar economy which presupposes that farm families are 
going to work farm hours supplying food and fiber at present 
prices while urban workers enjoy present take-home pay for 
30 hours is going to be short of food and fiber. Too many 
farm families will slow down or seek the shorter hours and the 
easy money. Farmers are mechanics, traders, teamsters, truck 
and tractor operators, machinists, and professional men and 
women. Most members of the farm families on whom the na- 
tion really depends are alert, resourceful individuals. As a way 
of life, farming holds these folks in differing degrees. Many 
farmers will not follow a calling, however congenial, which 
demands much more of the wife and the children. 

Farmers do not want to interfere with labor’s progress toward 
a higher and higher living standard, but they want that stand- 
ard to be one which labor earns thru production. They want 
the returns to labor, management, agriculture, and capital, 


to be commensurate with the skill and the industry applied in 
supplying the requirements of society. These returns can never 
be established or maintained by formulas. Farmers recognize 
that differences exist in congeniality, strain, training, costs, 
and other things which fully justify differences in cash wages. 
These differences will adjust themselves with reasonable effec- 
tiveness if artificial rigidities are not established and if we re- 
main a Classless society with individual and group initiative. 

Farmers recognize the need for organization among groups 
to secure the full fruits of their activities and would deny to 
none the right they themselves exercise of building strong 
associations. But farmers are disturbed to learn of postwar 
planning in which the getting together of management and 
labor plays a prominent part. They think back to the time 
when management was having its day; when the worker, the 
stockholder, and the consumer were pawns in the hands of 
management. Then they wonder if this getting together will 
solve present economic weaknesses and lead to a sound postwar 
era. Stronger and better rackets are still rackets, and rackets 
are predatory and destructive. The stronger they become the 
less is the American way able to stop them and the more certain 
is the coming of the authoritarian state. 

Our civilization can progress only on an expanding economy. 
By this means only can security be obtained. Recognition of 
this is imperatively needed and requires prompt return to 
reliance and citizen initiative and the abandonment of reliance 
on the state. It means the return of emphasis on the state as the 
guarantor of opportunity and the abandonment of emphasis 
on the state as guarantor of security. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, we are ignoring these facts today and we are greasing 
the skids for regression and for the destruction of our destiny 
and the heritage of our children. 

Today all of us are encouraged to look to government for 
things we should provide ourselves. Farmers look for govern- 
ment assitance of various sorts including an important part 
of their income in the form of one subsidy or another. They 
look to government to help them organize, finance, and direct 
cooperative enterprise, plan their farm and household pro- 
grams, and guarantee their markets. Labor looks to govern- 
ment for the maintenance of union membership, for income 
with and without employment, and for food. Businessmen 
turn to government to find markets, supply capital, and protect 
profits. The nation which repudiated Townsendism, has ac- 
cepted it in fact, and panhandling has become respectable. 

Theodore Roosevelt warned the nation against that plausible 
slogan, ‘‘Safety first,” the slogan which is the predeccesor of 
“security.” The boys in the foxholes, or sailing the seas, or meet- 
ing the enemy in the air, practice and worship no such doc- 
trine. How then can we? , 

There is yet time to recoznize our true goal, the retention of 
opportunity. We can reach this objective thru: 

1. A return of government to the role of referee, protecting 
by law the opportunities of its citizens and acting as their 
servant, not as their pater. 

2. A balance of economic elements secured thru effective 
initiative of individuals and groups, unhampered by govern- 
ment directives or predatory pressures. 

3. An economic society so organized that equitable incomes 
evolve without reliance on parity and cost of living formulas. 

4. Acceptance and practice of the principle that while the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, a job is a means of accomplish- 
ment and not an end in itself. 

5. Acceptance and practice of the principle that ‘made 
work”’ projects provide relief, not jobs, and that relief payments 
must be at subsistence and not at incentive levels. 

6. The abilities of individuals enhanced and protected by 
group action. 

7. A revitalizing of our traditional representative type of 
organizations and recognition within and across groups of 
the responsibilities of American citizens as legatees, whether 
as trustees, leaders, or followers. 

8. Renunciation of the closed shop principle be it in a co- 
operative, a trade union, or a trade association. 

9. Corporations and service agencies, profit and nonprofit, 
operating with due regard for the rights of all—owners, em- 
ployees, and the general public. 
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S. S$. SUTHERLAND 


HENRY S. BRUNNER 


Classroom Visitation, a Principal's Tool for 
Improving the Teaching of Vocational 
Agriculture 


N. E. KULLMAN, JR., High-School Principal, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


Tue term “supervision,” in education, 
has come to be accepted to mean those 
duties of a person in a supervisory capaci- 
ty directly connected with improvement 
in instruction. 

A most important, but often neglected, 
duty of a supervisor is that of classroom 
visitation. The reasons for its being 
neglected are legion, but the main reasons 
are the press of other duties and lack of 
training felt by the principal. (The re- 
marks in this paper will be confined to 
the small school situation where the chief 
supervising officer is the principal.) The 
principal, most generally, is a former 
teacher who has had additional study 
in the field of educational administra- 
tion. 

There is a further point that must be 
noted with respect to the lack of class- 
room visitation on the part of adminis- 
trative officers. It is that, in many cases 
where visitation is practiced, it is con- 
fined to the academic fields and does not 
encompass the special areas such as 
agriculture, home economics, industrial 
arts, commercial, and so on. Most princi- 
pals who follow this pattern admit that 
they do so because of a deficiency of 
knowledge of the subject and to the 
reaction of many teachers who feel that 
principals are incapable of doing so as 
they are not trained in the subject. 

For these causes of minimum visitation 
the following may be said. Principals 
who are overburdened will find it prof- 
itable to analyze their job needs and their 
job acts. These may be classified in order 
of importance; delegated to others if 
others can handle them, and a schedule 
maintained insofar as possible for the 
remainder. This schedule should include 
some time for room visitation. Even 
where principals teach, arrangements 
can be made to keep the students busy 
while visits are made to other areas. 

As for the lack of training for special 
class visits, if principals feel they can 
visit ordinary academic classes, they 
possess, in all probability, the essentials 
for the other because they are identical 
with but small exception. The principal 
has been trained as a teacher. He has 
some knowledge of psychology and 
methods. His knowledge of subject mat- 
ter content and fields varies according to 
experience. Further training for the 
principalship has acquainted him with 
more educational psychology, personnel 
relations, and sociology. These, or varia- 
tions of these, are enough for a good 
foundation. 

The principal’s first job for visitation 
is to prepare and sell his teachers on the 
idea. It is up to him to have them under- 
stand and later prove by his actions that 
the purpose is not one of inspection, but 


one for giving assistance and improving 
instruction. 

The principal does not have to have a 
detailed knowledge of the subject matter, 
in this case agriculture. He can always 
look up facts to check on accuracy of 
material and information used in the 
class. (The knowledge of his community 
necessary as an administrator and that 
gained from community contacts in 
agriculture is helpful.) It is more essential 
that he apply his knowledge of teaching 
to the present situation. He should be 
interested in what the teacher and pupils 
do. More important, how they do it. 
Many thoughts will flash to mind as the 
principal observes. 

A record of the class should be made 
in note form. Ideas should be jotted down 
as they occur; otherwise many will not be 
recalled. These notes will form the foun- 
dation for the final report which is the 
basis for the conference with the teacher 
during which the situation observed is 
discussed. 

There are three areas of gain arising 
from this system. These are in the princi- 
pal, the teacher, and the pupils. The 
principal learns to be a supervisor by 
doing. He soon has experience which will 
overcome the original fears. Also, he will 
learn to establish good teacher-principal 
relationships as this activity of visitation 
makes a good approach to such rela- 
tionships. For the teacher there is a feel- 
ing of confidence in the administrator 
and improvement in technique. Also 
these complement each other making for 
a better all-around situation. The pupils 
benefit most from the improvement in 
teaching. It is easier to learn and pupil- 
teacher relationships are improved. 

There is -“ a gain involved for the 
profession. This is especially true in the 
smaller schools where college youngsters 
begin teaching careers. No longer will 
they have to sink or swim. They will have 
a tug to guide the: thru the treacherous 
early channels. This should make for 
happier people. Also, in the larger situa- 
tion, such visitation will help reduce the 
upsets caused by turnover as well as 
stimulate growth of old-line personnel. 

In our school we follow the method 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 
The teacher is prepared by conferences. 
The idea of assistance and improvement 
of instruction is stressed. (It has been 
noted that this, when told to prospective 
neophyte teacher, is an attraction.) The 
entire procedure of visit, report and con- 
ference is explained carefully. 

We use a system of unannounced visits. 
There has been a natural doubt of this 
by teachers which soon fades as the sys- 
tem works. Teachers are further en- 
couraged to ask for visits when problems 


are recognized or when they are doing 
something which interests them greatly. 

The basic sheet used for notes during 
visits has several parts. We do not use 
prepared sheets but rather plain sheets 
which the principal divides into parts 
with the following words. 

GENERAL COMMENT: 

A—Room 

B—Observations and Comments 

1. The Teacher 

2. The Teaching 
3. The Material 
4. The Class 

C—Conference 

This the principal keeps before him as 
the lesson is developed. The room is 
checked first. Is it clean, neat? Is lighting 
sufficient? Temperature comfortable? 
Air stale, dry and so on? Is teacher aware 
of and does he adjust to changes? Other 
things will be considered as the situation 
varies. 

The teacher is watched carefully as he 
steers his class. These questions flash as 
one observes: voice?, dress?, mannerisms?, 
attitude toward pupils?, personality?, at 
child’s level? 

During the class the methods of the 
teacher are noted. What was the plan? 
Did it have a purpose? Was it followed? 
How was it carried out? Was there a 
review? An application? Was presenta- 
tion effective? Impression or expression? 
What of the techniques used? Congratu- 
late the teacher on the things that were 
especially good. How to improve those 
noted that weren’t as good as they might 
have been? How was that point so well 
emphasized? How could this be made 
more understandable? 

The same for the material. Was it well 
organized? Enough, too much, or too 
little for time consumed? Assignment 
clear? 

Was the class active or passive? inter- 
ested or not? distributed participating? 
Did they act properly? 

The above questions are only samples 
of the myriad thoughts that will occur 
as the visit passes. The notes made are 
the crux of the affair. With them before 
him the supervisor writes the report or 
dictates it. There are two copies. One for 
the teacher and one for the principal. 
Care is used in making the report. Trivial 
items are discarded, but care must be 
exercised in discarding things as they 
may be of value later. The phraseology of 
the report is important. Suggestions are 
put in question form, for example: Would 
it be a good idea to. . . ? Dictatorial 
statements are avoided. Strong points are 
stressed. Weak points are mentioned in a 
way that will not cause the teacher alarm 
or resentment, but in a way which will 
induce the teacher to strive to correct 
them. 

The report notes a time for a confer- 
ence, usually at the teachers convenience 
during the principal’s office hours or 
other possible time. The conference is 
informal and friendly. It is assumed that 
the teacher has read the report. He is 
asked what he thinks of it. Does it have 
the right ideas? Has it helped? What is 
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wrong with it? The teacher is encouraged 
to talk. The report is then carefully dis- 
cussed. Conference notes are added for 
future reference. The teacher is en- 
couraged to file his copies. These form a 
history of his work. They build up con- 
fidence in himself and in his principal. 
Work improves. 

The following report is a sample. It 
will convey the ideas presented above. 
Following it is a statement from the 
teacher of agriculture concerned, giving 
his evaluation of the system. 


AG 2 


General Comments—General visit to 
et impressions concerning new personnel, 
for assisting teacher to adjust to our situa- 
tion at Ludlowville, which was new to him. 
A. Room. Lights, heat and air quite 
satisfactory. General housekeeping has 
been improved but further improvements 
can be made. Would rearrangement of wall 
cabinets and magazine racks lead to greater 
tidiness and usable board space? Wish to 
discuss this with you further. 

B. Observations and Comments. 

1. The Teacher. The teacher seemed at 
ease and displayed enthusiasm and energy. 
His appearance was neat. Sympathetic and 
courteous in attitude. Quiet in manner. 
Situation was dignified. Teacher seemed to 
know how to keep the situation controlled 
without external show. Used an encourag- 
ing manner toward the students. This 
makes a splendid foundation to build upon. 

2. The Teaching. The teaching was well 

lanned and the plan was carried out. 

eview wasn’t included and the observer 
assumed that the material was new. Was 
there an application made before the close 
of the class? The method used was a dis- 
cussion of the problem. It was analytical, 
and the reasoning required was inductive. 
The situation was cooperative. It seemed 
that the general scope was also fine, and if 
properly followed, should lead to a fine 
situation. 

The questions were thought provoking 
but required only short answers. One of the 
problems presented in all agricultural 
classes is in getting the boys to answer main 
or pivotal questions. well. This is a point 
that a teacher may well work on. One 
point the observer wishes to commend the 
teacher upon is his vocabulary and use of 
English. The defining of terms showed 
that he was aware of the need of same. 
Keep up the good work. Just be sure that 
you do not go above the level of under- 
standing of the youngsters. The observer 
suggests that the teacher give a short 
vocabulary test every so often on words 
used, as a means of checking this’ point. 
The “ph” explanation was over their heads. 
Come back to it when the need arises. In 
the meantime try to set p a simple plan 
for getting it across as the boys lack a 
scientific basis for understanding it literal- 
ly. The teacher is also to be commended 
for putting the work upon the board. 
Visual instruction far surpasses auditory. 

3. The Material. Potato Growing (farm 
enterprise) The unit: Control of Pests and 
Diseases. The approach was drawn from 
boys’ experiences and the importance of 
the enterprise in the area. Material was 
comprehensive. It seemed to be well judged 
to time span and was well illustrated by 
board diagrams. 

4. The Class. The boys were interested 
but puzzled. The teacher presents a dif- 
ferent situation to them from his prede- 
cessor. They will be more active when they 
get to know him better. 

C. Conference. As soon as possible. 

D. Additional Comments. Why not 
test a sample of manured soil by “ph” or 
litmus test and really convince the boys? 
The observer felt that they doubted that 
point. Remember to speak to me about a 
sink for the Ag room. Would you say that 
viruses were chemical substances? 


Is Vocational Agriculture 
Justified in City Schools? 


J. N. CARDWELL, Teacher, 
EI Paso, Texas 


In THE begin- 
ning of our country 
everyone was de- 
pendent directly 
upon agriculture. 
The country is still 
dependent upon 
agriculture but ina 
more indirect way. 
It is possible now 
for a boy to reach 
manhood without 
ever having had 
the pleasure of 
working with the 
soil, owning and caring for livestock or 
poultry, or planting a seed and watching 
it germinate, grow and reproduce itself. 
These are simple but interesting experi- 
ences that mean a lot to farm people and 
people interested in Nature. Would a boy 
who did not have the opportunity to do 
these things miss anything worth while in 
life? 

Which will produce more corn, hybrid 
or Pima? What breed of dairy cattle has 
a white face and white underline? What 
is a capon? What makes hens lay infertile 
eggs? These and many other questions 
showing an appalling lack of knowledge 
about farming and livestock are heard by 


J. N. Cardwell 
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teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
city schools. Too often we are likely to 
ridicule or to be sarcastic about silly” 
questions. However, in most of the cases 
the boy is earnest in his desire for an 
answer to these questions. Should he be 
ridiculed or laughed at because he has 
never had the opportunity to be on a 
farm, and consequently does not know 
the simplest facts about farming? An- 
other danger is that we might start our 
instruction on too high a scale if we have 
been dealing with farm boys. We must 
not assume that boys who have never 
been on a farm can possibly know much 
about farming or livestock. 

But is it necessary or desirable that 
city boys know anything about agricul- 
ture? Should vocational agriculture 
courses be offered only to those boys liv- 
ing on farms at the time the instruction 
is offered? What about the boy who is 
interested in animals and growing things 
and who likes the. farm? Should he be 
disregarded just because he is not fortu- 
nate enough to be living on a farm? 

How many vocations are entirely 
separate from agriculture in that they do 
not have any dealings with land, livestock, 
or with farm people? Can the banker 
make intelligent loans on land, livestock 
or crops without some fundamental facts 
about agriculture? Will a lawyer ever 
need to know something about agricul- 
ture to plead his or his clients’ cause in 
the courtroom? Should the merchant, 
hardwareman, implement dealer, and 

(Continued on page 35) 


The farmstead of the estate owned by the departments of vocational agriculture of Ysleta 
High School of Ysleta, Texas, and the Austin and El Paso High Schools of El Paso, 
Texas. Besides two apartments the larger building includes a large meeting room for the 


three 


chapters 


Conference Notes: 

A. Decided to rearrange room. Teacher 
was glad that improvement in housekeep- 
ing was noted. 

. Application to unit was made during 
second period, when observer was out. 
Glad to know of certain solutions to the 
problem. It is assumed that additional work 
upon this unit will be carried on and that 
the boys will do some effective planning. 

C. Noted vocabulary problem. Will watch 
for it. Suggestion on testing good. 

D. Willing to try test on manured soil. 
Ought to serve its purpose. 


The Teacher’s Statement.* 

From the standpoint of a teacher of 
vocational agriculture, supervision should 
meet two specific needs. First, it should 
provide an evaluation of the teaching 
situation, and secondly, it should provide 
a means of improving classroom effective- 
ness, and hence the amount of learning 
that takes place. 

This system of supervision can and does 
fulfill both of these requirements. It pro- 
vides an analytical evaluation of the teach- 
ing situation because it is based upon the 
application of fundamental laws of learn- 
ing which obtain in any area in which 


*R. M. Dickerman, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Ludlowyville, N.Y. 
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learning takes place regardless of the sub- 
ject matter. A competent teacher should 
be the master of his subject, not requiring 
his supervisor to be a technical expert in 
subject matter. By placing the emphasis 
upon procedures, and a determination of 
the amount of learning that takes place, the 
supervisor is able to surmount the ob- 
stacle of limited technical knowledge of 
the subject being taught. 

Improvement of classroom effectiveness 
is promoted by a mutual understanding 
between the teacher and the supervisor of 
the purpose and the objective of supervision. 
To the teacher this implies that the object 
of supervisory visits is to enable the teacher 
to have the benefit of impersonal and con- 
structive comments upon the class, followed 
by a discussion of the situation. Usually the 
discussion will suggest ways in which cer- 
tain aspects could be improved, and will 
emphasize procedures that are especially 
effective. 

To teachers of limited experience, this 
system of supervision offers assistance and 
encouragement, and inspires a feeling of 
confidence. In a broader sense, an effec- 
tive system of supervision will further an 
integration of the department of vocational 
agriculture with other parts of the school 
so that all are working together for the 
common good. 
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LANO BARRON 


Standards for the Approval of Departments 
L. D. CLEMENTS, State Supervisor, Lincoln, Nebraska 


SraTe supervi- 
sors of agricultural 
education thuout 
the nation are con- 
fronted with a par- 
ticularly perplex- 
ing problem which 
needs immediate 
and careful atten- 
tion. The time for 
the establishment 
and re-establish- 
ment of high-school 
departments of vo- 
cational agriculture is at hand. 

Always a most important and urgent 
responsibility, this year the problem as- 
sumes the proportions of a major obliga- 
tion requiring very careful planning and 
forethought for the future of our program. 
We must be ready for a great postwar 
expansion in agricultural education when 
the time comes. Already new schools are 
clamoring for approval to establish de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. 
There is a severe shortage of teachers 
and few are being trained. Good teachers 
of vocational agriculture for many years 
to come will be held at a premium. 
Former departments which were forced 
to close their doors for the duration are 
now applying for re-establishment. It is a 
responsibility of the state supervisor to 
see to it that the state and federal funds 
for vocational agriculture are spent in 
schools where the greatest good for the 
greatest number of rural patrons may be 
accomplished. How shall we determine 
which schools should be given preference 
for approval? 

The answer to this question involves 
one of the most important problems on 
the horizon of the postwar future for 
vocational agriculture. We must antici- 
pate the problem in advance in order to 
be ready for its solution. 

Material prepared jointly by the 
agricultural education staff members in 
the State Department of Vocational 
Education and at the University of 
Nebraska has already been used with 
considerable success in upgrading the 
program of agricultural education in a 
number of schools. Included in this ma- 
terial is a circular setting up standards 
for establishing departments of vocational 
agriculture, as well as an application and 
survey blank for the establishment or re- 
establishment of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Mr. J. H. Pearson of the United States 
Office of Education contributed very 
helpful suggestions which have been in- 
corporated into our planning. He em- 
phatically remarks that “The problem of 
re-establishing of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture on a sound basis in the 
various states is one of the most impor- 
tant services to be rendered in the pro- 
gram at the present time.” 

The text of the circular on “Standards” 


L. D. Clements 


already has been generally distributed to 
educational leaders in communities thru- 
out the state. The “Application and 
Survey -Blank” is made available to 
interested schools upon request. When 
the local survey is completed by local 
school officials an application is submit- 
ted to the state office. A representative of 
the state supervisory staff then meets 
with the local board of education to de- 
termine more in detail all angles of the 
local situation. Applications are filed and 
considered in the order of their presenta- 
tion. However, actual approval is based 
upon the merits of each case. The idea of 
doing the greatest good for the greatest 
number of rural patrons is always kept in 
the forefront, as a basic consideration. 

The context of the circular on “Stand- 
ards”’ follows: 

Editor’s Note: The “Standards” 
are quoted as received. The omissions 
as indicated are made to serve brev- 
ity and are believed to omit nothing 
of special interest to our readers. 


STANDARDS FOR ESTABLISHING 
DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATION- 
AL AGRICULTURE 


VocaTIONAL agriculture depart- 
ments in Nebraska high schools are or- 
ganized to provide systematic agricul- 
tural education for the community. The 
courses are planned, not only for high- 
school boys, who expect to enter the voca- 
tion of farming, but for out-of-school 
young men on the farms, and for adult 
farmers as well. 

Agriculture I (Animal Production) is 
usually offered for beginning students in 
high school. The boys devote their allot- 
ted time... . 

Agriculture II (Crop Production) em- 
phasizes instruction in Agronomy, Soils 
Management, Advanced Farm Me- 
chanics, and the continuation of an in- 
creasing supervised farming program. 

Agriculture III (Business of Farming) in- 
cludes instruction in Cost Accounting, 
Livestock and Crops Management, Farm 
Power and Machinery, Feeds and Feed- 
ing, Soil and Moisture Conservation, and 
other important topics. . . . 

Agriculture IV (Establishment in Farm- 
ing) is the final course for advanced high- 
school students. It consists largely of 
personal farm management problems of 
the students. . . . 

Young Farmer Classes are organized for 
young men 16 to 25 years of age... . 

Adult Classes studying unit courses in 
vocational agriculture are designed for 
the benefit of older established farmers 
of the community. 


A Qualified Instructor 
A qualified teacher with a background 


of farm experience, who is a graduate of a 
standard four-year agricultural college, 


holding a special certificate in vocational 
education must be employed. He must 
meet the standards of Nebraska teacher 
certification laws and be approved by the 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 


Schedule Standards 


Teachers on the full-time basis are to 
devote their entire time to the develop- 
ment of a complete program of agricul- 
tural education in the community. Regu- 
larly assigned nonvocational teaching 
duties in the school can be approved only 
on a prorated basis of reimbursement. 
Teachers on the half-time program spend 
at least a full half day including one 
conference period, with the high-school 
agriculture program. The remaining 
half day must be devoted to the teaching 
of other regular high-school subjects, 
principalship, superintendency, or coach- 
ing responsibilities. 


Teacher's Contract and Salary 


The vocational agriculture teacher’s 
contract with the local board of educa- 
tion is for 12 months, rather than nine. 
The teacher has full and important re- 
sponsibilities during the summer. Con- 
tracts should be drawn to begin July 1 
each year (never before that date), to 
coinside with the fiscal year of most voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in the state. 
Salaries for 1944-45 ranged from $183.33 
to $250 per month, with an average of 
about $225. 


Mileage Allowance 


The supervised farming program, 
carried out by the students on their home 
farms is the most important phase of the 
vocational agriculture program. With- 
out this practical application, no course 
in agriculture can be truly vocational. 
Individual students are entirely re- 
sponsible for the successful operation and 
financing of their own farming projects. 
Accurate farm records are kept on each 
enterprise, in the supervised farming pro- 
gram. The only way to become a suc- 
cessful farmer is to gain practical ex- 
perience in the work and activities of the 
farm. The supervised farming program 
provides opportunity for this participa- 
tion under actual farming conditions. 
Much of this work is done during the 
summer months. 

In order to supervise the farming pro- 
grams, conduct field trips, visit farmers, 
and do other community work, the agri- 
culture teacher must have a car. Official 
travel expense is to be provided from 
local funds. The usual rate paid in 
Nebraska is five cents per mile. The im- 
portance of maintaining an adequate and 
unstinted mileage budget cannot ‘be 
overestimated. 


General Maintenance Fund 


Like any other high-school activity the 
vocational agriculture department must 
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be maintained from year to year and 
incidental operating expenses must be 
provided. A fund amounting to at least 
$4 per pupil should be set aside each 
year by the local school board, to be 
used as needed by the instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture for the efficient opera- 
tion of the department. 


Qualifications for Approval 


Experience over a period of years has 
demonstrated that there is a number of 
points to be considered by the local board 
of education when applying for approval 
to establish a vocational agriculture de- 
partment. Some of the most important 
points are as follows: 


Enrollment 


Vocational agriculture departments 
should be located in schools where they 
will serve large numbers of rural patrons. 
It is doubtful whether high schools with 
less than 30 farm boys regularly enrolled 
should attempt the full-time program. 
There may be, however, schools with 
fewer than this number enrolled, but 
having many more available farm boys 
within the drawing territory who would 
enroll if such a program were offered. It 
has been demonstrated that good agri- 
culture departments attract many tuition 
students who otherwise are not interested 
in high school. Where enrollment of farm 
boys does not justify the full-time pro- 
gram, the establishment of a half-time 
department may be considered. Also, 
the transportation of students and the 
establishment of joint departments with 
one instructor serving two neighboring 
schools may be considered. 


Possibilities for Developing a Complete 
Program 


High-school classes, including Future 
Farmers of America (F.F.A.) activities, 
young-farmer classes and adult classes 
are included in the complete program of 
agricultural education. The ‘Future 
Farmers of America” is a national organi- 
zation of farm boys enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. This organization is an in- 


tegral part of the vocational agriculture. 


program used as a teaching device in the 
development of rural leadership, com- 
munity service and cooperative activities. 
Sponsoring a chapter of F.F.A. as local 
adviser is a definite responsibility of the 
agriculture teacher. Classes for out-of- 
school persons are conducted by the agri- 
culture teacher, or other qualified per- 
sons, with little additional cost to the 
local board of education. 

The attitude of the local school ad- 
ministrator, the vocational agriculture 
teacher, the board of education, and 
school patrons of the community, should 
be favorable for the development of all 
phases of the program. 


Classroom 


A school should have a classroom 
suitable for both recitation and labora- 
tory purposes, fitted primarily for voca- 
tional agriculture. The room should be at 
least 24’x30’, well lighted, have a wood 
floor, adequate blackboard space, bulle- 
tin board, storage room or cabinets, and 
a sink with running water. Almost any 
average classroom of the laboratory type 
may be satisfactorily adapted or re- 
modeled. The room should be equipped 


with ‘study tables and comfortable 
straight-backed chairs rather than the 
usual students’ desks. Tables about 5’ x 2’ 
for two students, or, 7’ x 2’ for three stu- 
dents are most satisfactory. The dimen- 
sions of tables used will depend upon the 
width and arrangement of the room. 


Farm Mechanics Shop 


Since a part of the program is farm 
mechanics, a suitable place to do such 
work must be available. Many schools 
build special buildings on the school 
campus for vocational agriculture. Such 
buildings include classroom and labora- 
tory space, as well as the farm mechanics 
shop. The best ones in the state include 
shop floor space of about 30’x60’ or 
larger. Sometimes it is possible to rent a 
suitable building in the near vicinity of 
the school for shop purposes. Where new 
school buildings are being erected, it is 
more convenient to plan the farm 
mechanics shop and agricultural class- 
room as an integral part of the main 
building. In the shop it is desirable to 
have the entire floor of concrete. There 
should be a drain in the floor underneath 
a chain hoist and track. The floor can 
thus be easily kept clean after teaching 
farm butchering, sheep shearing, tractor 
and truck repair work, and other messy 
jobs. A flue should be constructed for at 
least one good forge. The flue should be 
sufficiently large and sufficiently high to 
assure good draft. Also, the building 
should be wired sufficiently heavy to 
provide for adequate lighting and power. 
Care should be taken to provide sufficient 
electrical outlets in various parts of the 
shop for power machinery, such as saws, 
drills, grinders, and electric welding 
equipment. A lumber storage room or a 
lumber rack suspended from the ceiling 
or built over the toolroom should be 
planned. In some cases it is desirable to 
erect a cheaply constructed non-heated 
lean-to addition to the shop, thus in- 
creasing the storage space for large proj- 
ects. Also, such a room provides con- 
venient working space which may be 
used in mild weather for large construc- 
tion jobs, and farm machinery and trac- 
tor repair work. Large doors at least 10’x 
10’ should be provided for the shop. 

er doors 12’x12’ are even more de- 
sirable. The cost of shop buildings varies 
considerably with economic conditions, 
type of construction, and material used. 


Shop Equipment 


The shop equipment under ordinary 
price conditions will cost from $900 to 
$1,100 for the first two years’ work. This 
is assuming that the school has no such 
equipment available at present. The 
exact cost will depend upon what equip- 
ment is already on hand, and the total 
enrollment in vocational agriculture. An 
additional sum of approximately $200 
for specialized welding equipment, motor 
mechanics tools and equipment for teach- 
ing rural electrification and other ad- 
vanced farm mechanics enterprises will 
be needed for each of the remaining 
two years of work in schools conducting 
the full four-year program. Supplies for 
the shop must also be provided. : 

Considerable saving may sometimes be 
effected by buying good used equipment 
of certain types. Also, very serviceable 
salvage and excess war equipment and 
materials may be made available to 
schools at reasonable prices. 
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Library and Laboratory Equipment 


A good agricultural library must be 
provided. About 125 books are needed 
the first year for departments with 30 to 
40 boys enrolled. Subscriptions to good 
agricultural magazines and other publi- 
cations should also be provided. A good 
collection of charts and other visual edu- 
cation equipment is desirable. Since 
much of the teaching may be done from 
experiment station circulars, state agri- 
cultural college or extension bulletins, 
and USDA publications, a convenient, 
steel filing cabinet should be available 
for filing such material. Books for Agricul- 
ture III and IV may be secured later. 

Costs of laboratory equipment and 
supplies will depend upon what is al- 
ready available for use in the school. 
When not much is available, the cost will 
be approximately $150. 


Reimbursement Funds 


The rate of reimbursement for regu- 
larly approved full-time departments for 
1944-1945 was 45 percent of the teacher’s 
salary. In schools where the teacher 
spends only a part of his time during the 
nine school months with vocational agri- 
culture, the reimbursement is prorated 
in accordance with the amount of time 
spent at nonvocational assignments. Full 
reimbursement is paid for the three sum- 
mer months. If the teacher of agriculture 
serves as superintendent- or athletic 
coach, the regular reimbursement is 
reduced one-sixth for the nine school 
months only. 


Application for Approval 


Since many requests are received, in- 
terested schools must make application in 
advance. Applications are considered in 
the order received. Approval of depart- 
ments will be based on a survey of local 
possibilities, and the willingness and 
ability of the local board of education to 
provide adequately for the complete pro- 
gram. 

Applications or requests for further in- 
formation should be sent to L. D. Clem- 
ents, State Supervisor, State Capitol 
Building, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


The Application and Survey Form 


We have prepared an “‘Application for 
Establishment or Re-establishment of 
Vocational Agriculture Departments and 
Survey Blanks for Local Communities.” 

The survey asks in detail for informa- 
tion regarding: 

1. Whom a vocational agriculture pro- 
am would reach 

inancial condition of school 

. Equipment for a vocational agricul- 

ture department 

. The type of program desired 

. Possibilities for out-of-school program 

Farm organizations 

. General items (such as salaries of 
classroom teachers, superintendent 
and principal.) 


The “Standards” and the “Applica- 
tion and Survey Form” will need to be 
carefully reworked and adapted to suit 
conditions in the various states. No doubt 
many state supervisors are already using 
survey forms superior to ours. Suggestions 
of improvements will be welcomed, either 
by correspondence or thru the columns of 
The Agricultural Education Magazine. 
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Methods of Teaching 


G. P. DEYOE 


Developing and Maintaining Interest in 
Improvement Projects in Dairying 


GEORGE P. DEYOE, Teacher-Trainer, Michigan State College 
ELMER A. LIGHTFOOT, Supervising Teacher, Williamston, Michigan 


E. A. Lightfoot 


Geo. P. Deyoe 


In MANY communities in Michigan, 
and in other states, dairying is an im- 
portant enterprise. While ownership 
projects in dairying are frequently con- 
ducted by boys taking vocational agri- 
culture, these usually consist of dairy 
heifers which do not become produc- 
tive units until the students have had two 
or three years of vocational agriculture. 
Certainly such projects should be en- 
couraged because they represent a means 
for boys to secure foundation animals for 
future herds. In addition, however, many 
teachers are finding it desirable to stimu- 
late the development of improvement 
projects in which the boys cooperate with 
their fathers in improving the dairy herds 
on the home farms. 

Improvement projects in dairying 
make it possible for boys and their fathers 
to bring about needed improvements in 
the home herds. In so doing, each boy 
gains many valuable experiences, such 
as keeping records of production for each 
cow in the herd, using these records in 
culling and breeding, improving the 
feeding program, improving the barns 
and the equipment, introducing labor- 
saving programs, and improving the 
health of the herd. These experiences, in 
turn, provide a common ground for ef- 
fective instruction in a class in which 
many or most boys are conducting this 
type of improvement project. 


Use Methods Which Create Interest 


In conducting improvement projects 
in dairying with high-school students, 
teachers find it important to use techiques 
which create and maintain interest on 
the part of both the boys and their fathers. 
The following suggestions have grown 
out of experiences in departments where 
these projects have been successful. 

1. In initiating these projects start a 
discussion with the class on the relation 
of high production per cow to success in 
dairying, by raising a question such as 
‘‘How can we measure our efficiency as 
dairymen?” 

2. Arrange a field trip to a herd where 
production records have been kept. Se- 


lect a class of cows and have the boys 
judge them in the conventional fashion. 
After the “reasons’”’ have been given 
on the basis of type, have the boys guess 
the butterfat production of each cow for 
the preceding year. After this, show the 
boys the production records of the indi- 
vidual cows. Usually the boys then realize 
the importance of production records for 
determining the production of each cow. 

3. Have an advanced student who has 
been conducting an improvement proj- 
ect in dairying tell the class how he has 
kept records and how he and his father 
have improved the home herd. If possible, 
take a field trip to at least one of the 
farms where improvement projects have 
been conducted. Raise the question, 
“‘How can we determine the production 
in our home herds?” Lead the class to a 
recognition of the importance of yearly 
records of butterfat and milk for measur- 
ing the efficiency of individual cows. 

4. Secure the interest and cooperation 
of parents thru home-farm visits early in 
the year. After the records have been 
started, maintain this interest by prompt- 
ly making available the results each 
month, by referring to them during 
home-farm visits, and by furnishing an 
annual summary of each herd. 

5. Encourage each boy and his father 
to set a goal of production for the average 
cow in the herd for the year ahead. Have 
each boy make a chart which shows 
month-to-month progress toward this 
goal. 

6. Use simplified types of records as 
shown in Figure I. Encourage the boys 
to keep them up to date by having a 
“check-off” chart in the classroom to 
indicate completion of monthly tests. 

7. Secure _good testing equipment and 
have a sectidn of the classroom organized 
for efficient testing. Establish a feeling of 
pride and a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the boys in keeping the equip- 
ment clean and orderly. 

8. Have the boys aid in planning vari- 
ous phases of the testing work, such as 
testing schedule, arrangement of room, 
and monthly reports. A Junior D.H.1.A. 
as a subsidiary of the F.F.A. is found 
helpful in many departments. 

9. Thruout the year, in classwork and 
in home-farm visits, make use of informa- 
tion from the records. As monthly tests 
are completed, records should be dis- 
cussed to note instructional problems. 

10. Provide a sound plan of publicity 
for this work thru presentations of re- 
sults at annual meetings of the Junior 
D.H.1L.A., articles in newspapers, F.F.A. 
banquets, demonstration teams, exhibits 
at school fairs, and so forth. 

11. Develop a feeling of pride in 
promptness, neatness, and accuracy of 
keeping records. 


12. Organize the testing schedule so 
that certain class periods each month 
are set aside for testing the samples, 
computing the records, and entering the 
data in the permanent dairy herd record 
book. With sufficient equipment, two 
or three days per month per class should 
suffice. 

13. Start records in October or No- 
vember so that records for eight or 
nine months will be complete by the 
close of the school year. This creates a 
feeling of progress which provides added 
incentive for completing the records for 
the remaining few summer months of the 
testing year. By having the testing year 
start as indicated, the Junior D.H.I.A. 
can be reorganized and thus it can 
start to function early in the school year. 

14. Have the Junior D.H.I.A. prepare 
an annual report. This should contain 
information for all herds showing the 
following for each herd: (1) the herd 
owner, (2) cow years, (3) total milk, (4) 
total butterfat, (5) average milk, (6) 
average butterfat, (7) and goals pre- 
viously set for the year. Additional items 
and summaries may be desirable. 

15. Hold an annual meeting of the 
parents and the boys at the close of each 
testing year. Have available the yearly 
records complete for each herd and sum- 
maries of all herds. Have boys make re- 


‘ ports on activities and achievements. 


(This meeting can be sponsored by the 
Junior D.H.1.A.) 

16. After interest has been developed 
in production records for each cow, en- 
courage the boys to keep breeding 
records and records of calving dates. 
Show them how to use these data in 
checking on breeding and calving effi- 
ciency for the herd. 

17. Have each student compare pro- 
duction averages from year to year in 
the home herd. Comparisons with aver- 
ages in other herds and with a “‘yard- 
stick”” based on data from other herds, 
as shown in Table I, aid greatly in in- 
creasing the interest in their projects. 


TABLE | 
Data for Setting Goals or Measuring Effi- 
ciency of Production in Dairy Herds in Im- 
provement Projects in Vocational Agri- 


culture* 
Herd Average Annual 
Classfication |Butterfat Production 
High Third 333.5 lbs. or above 


Middle Third 294.6 to 333.5 Ibs. 


Low Third 


Over-all Average 


294.5 lbs. or below 


306.4 Ibs. 


*These data are based on the herd averages for 48 
herds in five Michigan departments of vocational 
agriculture for records completed during 1943-44. In 
measuring the efficiency of a herd, comparisons can 
be made with the data shown above, and thereby 
determine in which third that herd ranks. Also, the 
student tester and his father can decide from the above 
data at what level they wish to set a production goal 
for the herd for the coming year. Local departments 
may wish to develop tables similar to the above but 
based on data from local herds. 
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TO THE WAR EFFORT 


WILLIAMSTON JR. DHIA. 


TESTER HERO omer 37 TESTER a ge Be PRACT Lites rHat 


9 Bape rt 


| COWS oe 
Red / 2 


whi 2 weep ACCORDING TO NEEDs 


sail pas PASTURE 


TINCREASE PRODUCTION 


bh IMPROVE BREEDING 
a USE BALANCED RATION 


\2 ess SILAGE To MIOH PRODUCER 


6, IMPROVE SANITATION 


Reproduction of a large chart used for display at the annual meeting of the Jr. D. H. I. A. at Williamston, Michigan, to which the par- 
ents were invited. Note the year-to-year growth in terms of herds and cows included. A slight decrease in production per cow in the last 
year is due primarily to the increased number of herds and cows entered for the first year of testing 


18. At the end of the year, encourage 
each boy and his father to analyze care- 
fully the practices in the home herd and 
thus find the weak points or problems 
deserving further consideration during 
the year or years ahead. 


Focus Instruction on Problems or “Needs” 


In departments where the improve- 
ment projects in dairying have been 
carried on most effectively, many phases 
of dairying are included in the course of 
study. In order to keep interest at a high 
level,. teachers find it desirable to base 
this content largely on problems which 
emerge from these improvement projects. 
For example, during the first year of 
record keeping, considerable attention 
is given to getting the records started, 
using accurate and efficient methods of 
testing, and using short cuts in computing 
the records. Some interest in feeding is 
usually developed as the boys note differ- 
ences in production between cows in the 
same herd and between herds. At the 
end of the first year of testing, considera- 
ble time can be spent on interpreting 
records and on culling on the basis of 
records. As the work progresses, and the 
boys and their fathers become more 
conscious of factors affecting production 
and general efficiency in dairying, 
various problems arise which lead to the 
study of breeding, maintaining health, 
controlling diseases, improving the barn, 
improving the quality of milk, analyzing 
cow families, saving labor, feeding in all 
of its aspects, and so forth. Thus, under 
the guidance of a good teacher, the 
problems unfold from year to year. This 
makes it possible to maintain the interest 
of the boys and bring about continued 
improvement in the boys and in the herds. 


The making of a living is absolutely 
necessary to the making of a life. Bread 
and meat must precede sonnets, pictures 
or sculpture. Vocational education is 
therefore the primary need in the whole 
field of education.—Willis A. Sutton. 


Yearly Production Record by Months for Individual Cow 


Cow’s Name Eartag or Reg. No. Breed 
Sire of Cow Dam of Cow 
Age at beginning of testing period... Date fresh before testing year. 
ee, (Can be estimated from heart-girth measurement.) 
. si in Yield During Testing Period a neaktmatts A 
re -} P ounds ate ; date dry; disease 
— M 328 . — 4 — . of or other special conditions 
pe = 33 g ER Milk** Butterfat* || affecting production; date sold 
s Ces") 35 and reason.) 
& |RSS) as 
Mo. of 
Mo. of. 
Total to Date - me se 
Mo. of. 


Total for Year’ cass nee pine ° 
BREEDING RECORD RECORD OF CALVES BORN DURING YEAR 

Date bred Name and number of bull used Date of birth. 
Sire 
Sex 

———————— — Raised or sold 
PREVIOUS YEARLY RECORDS Reason for selling. 
Age Days in Pounds of Selling price............... a a 
(years) production milk butterfat E No. (if raised) 


*Compute to nearest 0.1 pound. 
**Compute to nearest whole pound. 


Figure |. The use of simplified records aids in maintaining the interest of young testers. The 
above form provides spaces for the accumulation, by month, of records of production for the 
individual cow during the entire year. Information on breeding, calving, and so on, is 
recorded in the forms at the bottom. (Form developed by G. P. Deyoe and A. C. Baltzer, 


Michigan State College.) 


Man is like a tack—useful if he has 
a good head and is pointed in the right 
direction—but even tho he is driven he 
can go only as far as his head will let 
him.—The Kodak Magazine. 
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“Originality consists in thinking for 
ourselves, not in thinking differently from 
other people. To be independent of ideas, 
one need not be at enternal loggerheads 
with the ideas of others,” 
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Farming Programs 


Cc. L. ANGERER 


Determining the Opportunities for 
Farming Programs 


JOHN C. LAYMAN, Teacher, Brownsburg, Va. 


Any pupil who has entered upon or is 
preparing to enter upon the business of 
farming should have a farming program 
and not just projects or enterprises. 

When the time comes to help the 
pupil make his final plans for a farming 
program, the teacher should give full 
consideration to the needs of the pupil 
himself. This is the most important part 
of his training in vocational agriculture, 
if properly planned, and too much 
thought or time cannot be given to it. 
The teacher should not be satisfied with 
the program of any boy until that boy 
has planned the best program that it is 
possible for him to plan. This program 
must of necessity conform to the wishes 
of the parents, but the teacher has not 
performed his duty to the boy until he 
has tactfully exerted all the influence 
that he can to make the program the 
best possible. 


The Ideal Program 


There are at least six characteristics of 
an ideal program. First, Jt must be a bal- 
anced program. It should contain livestock 
commonly grown in the community or 
adapted to it and feed crops for the live- 
stock as well as a cash crop, if possible. 

Second; Jt must be as real as possible. A 
pig in a pen by itself or an acre of corn 
in the best corner of a field is certainly 
not a real situation. 

Third; Jt must fit into the general farming 
program. If enterprises can be found that 
do not interfere with father’s program 
but on the other hand increase the total 
farming program, little opposition will 
be received from the parent. 

Fourth; Jt must contain opportunity for 
boy management. There is very little train- 
ing in a program in which the boy does 
not have some management privileges. 

Fifth; Jt must contain some opportunity for 
boy ownership. No boy will be greatly 
interested in keeping records on his 
father’s enterprises. 

Sixth; Jt should be a long-time program. 
No program can be at its best unless it 
is helping the boy work into farming as 
well as giving him an opportunity to 
become experienced in a rounded-out 
program of farm skills. 

The first step in setting up a practice 
program that approaches the ideals 
stated above is the choosing of a farming 
type by the boy. A boy that is more 
interested in dairying than anything 
else should by all means, if possible, begin 
with some type of dairy animal and carry 
thru from year to year, increasing as he 


oes. 

The second and perhaps the most im- 
portant step is the surveying or studying 
of the boy’s farm for enterprise oppor- 
tunities. A study of the present farming 
program is necessary if the boy’s program 


is to increase and improve the whole 
farming program without taking away 
from the father’s. On most farms this is 
an economic necessity. Therefore, to be 
satisfactory, the boys program must be 
made up of additional enterprises that 
are woven into the father’s program, 
or enterprises of a larger scope or of a 
higher breeding that increase the income 
and open up an opportunity for the boy 
to get his share. During this study of the 
boy’s farm the subject of improvement 
projects and supplementary jobs must 
not be overlooked if the boy’s program is 
to be a complete farming program. 


Making the Survey 


The survey may be of two kinds or 
made in two stages. There is the formal 
type of survey in which a lot of records 
are taken and a farm analysis is made. 
Then there is the study that is made as 
the interested parties are walking over 
the farm or are working together in the 
field. Of these the writer has gotten his 
best results from the second. This is 
frequently the only one that time and 
opportunity will permit. However, if the 
teacher will really make a study with the 
father, the program of the average boy 
can be greatly improved. We must al- 
ways keep in mind that the training of the 
boy is the most important thing, and 
that a program that is financially suc- 
cessful and leads the boy into a perma- 
nent farming program is next. 

The best way to learn something of 
the boy’s home farm is to drop in for a 
visit of several hours during the summer. 
The teacher should be attired in clothes 
that are not too good to work in, and 
should pitch in and help with whatever 
job is in progress. The conversation can 
be so directed that the teacher can 
learn more about the farm than he could 
in a number of short visits. During this 
discussion the conversation will turn to 
what the boy could do to improve the 
farm business and to have an excellent 
farming program of his own. 

Any program that the boy carries must 
have the fullest cooperation of the 
father. If the father can see the future 
possibilities in his boy growing a pure- 
bred animal, some certified chicks, 
some certified seed, or other more in- 
tensive crop, a good program is at once 
insured for the boy, and no inroads are 
made on the father’s income. There are 
frequent opportunities for increasing 
present enterprises on a _ partnership 
basis. This is a great opportunity that is 
often overlooked since it gives the boy a 
more natural program. The keeping of 
an extra flock of hens increases the total 
farming program without interfering 
with those of the parents, if cooperation 
on the part of everyone can be secured. 


In other words there is usually no limit 
to enterprise opportunities on most 
farms. 

The survey must be a continuous 
process. It should begin before the first 
boy in the family enters high school and 
of necessity must be continued from year 
to year. At each visit the boy’s farming 
program should be uppermost in the 
mind of the teacher, not only to see how 
the boy is getting along with his present 
program, but also getting the situation 
better in mind to help the boy with his 
future programs. 

Where there is only one boy in the 
family, the problem is greatly simplified. 
When there are two or more boys in 
school at the same time the task of work- 
ing out practical programs for each of 
them is greatly increased. The writer has 
had, on several occasions, two boys from 
the same family and, at one time, three 
in his classes at one time. Even when 
there are three boys to assist, it is of the 
greatest importance that their programs 
be integrated if they are to get the most 
from their programs. The boys should 
not carry the same enterprises, neither 
should they have them in partnership 
with each other. They may, and it is 
often desirable to, have them in part- 
nership with their father. 


Setting Up the Program 


Let us look at one family in which 
there are three boys. One, Richard, 
graduated from high school last year. 
The second, Kenneth, is a senior this 
year. And the third, Donald, will enter 
high school next year and is in prevoca- 
tional agriculture this year. 

The first visit of the teacher of agricul- 
ture to the home of these boys with the 
future of farming programs as the chief 
aim, came the summer before Richard 
entered high school. At this time several 
hours were spent on a rainy afternoon 
with the father and the boys around the 
barn and the house. Almost every 
subject from the rain to politics was dis- 
cussed. During this conversation three 
important things were discovered: First, 
the scope of the farming program of the 
father; second, the desire on the part of 
at least one parent that the boys would 
not stay on the farm; and third, the boys’ 
like for the farm and their desire to be 
farmers. 

It was found that the farm consisted 
of 569 acres, of which 130 acres were 
cropped, 359 acres were in pasture, and 
the rest in woods. It was also learned 
that around two-thrids of the farm was 
managed rather well but that the re- 
mainder was rather poorly managed. 
The chief enterprises were grade beef 
cattle, sheep, corn, wheat, and hay. The 
mother had a nice flock of hens which 
produced eggs for a hatchery. 

One of the chief lines of reasoning that 
the teacher has tried to get across to the 
parents is that their farm is too large for 
them alone and that they should go into 
partnership with at least one boy. 

It was soon learned that Richard was 
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Richard Beard and his two brothers Donald and Kenneth hold four head of purebred 
Hereford cattle. John C. Layman, Teacher, Brownsburg, Virginia 


most interested in livestock, and after the 
first year he was definitely interested in 
improving the livestock on the home 
farm. His interest spread and at the pres- 
ent time one of his brothers owns two 
purebred Hereford heifers and even his 
mother owns one. It took very little 
study on the part of the teacher and the 
father to see that there was room for 
more livestock if the pasture and hay 
crops were improved and that there 
was also a definite place for better live- 
stock. Below is the program that Richard 
carried during his four years in high 
school and his program as planned for 
this year and the next two. 


This program has some definite weak- 
nesses, one of which is that Kenneth buys 
a half of his pullets each year, but we also 
see that he has been doing very well with 
itand greatly increasing the family income. 

Now the problem is, what is left for 
the third boy, Donald, to do. The farm 
is ideally situated for the production of 
hybrid seed corn and other certified 
seed; there is room for improvement in 
crops such as alfalfa hay. Then too we 
have not touched on forest management, 
garden, and many other possible enter- 
prises that he may be interested in. His 
definite interests have not yet been 
stated, but we see that there is still room 


Richard's Farming Program 


2nd 


Improvement and Supplementary jobs 5 6 
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$39.23 


$82.80 $134.35 $193.17 
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This program does not meet all of the 
requirements of an ideal program but we 
see that it is rather definitely working 
him into farming as a business with a 
program which did not interfere with 
his father’s farming program but, as his 
father says, made him a better helper 
on the farm. 

Shortly after Richard entered high 
school we found out that Kenneth was 
chiefly interested in poultry. We find 
from his program below that he is also 
interested in all types of livestock. 


for him on this farm if his interests do not 
overlap too much those of his brothers. 

From this three-brother situation we 
make these observations: first; Each boy 
profits from the enterprises and ex- 
periences of his brothers; second; The 
total farm income is increased; third; The 
boys own their own enterprises and they 
do not interfere with their father’s ex- 
tablished enterprises; fourth; This farm 
can support this entire family at a fairly- 
high living standard as they learn to 
live and work together. 


Kenneth's Farming Program 
Enterprise 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
IS 5.5. ddeieyadesenne wes 85 150 250 225 500 750 1000 
ee 1 1 1 1 2 3 4 
NS 34 ponds de ac vigeca dye 250 250 250 500 . 750 1250 
CR ila hind shook die’ foe 6 ti pikorarale 1 2 4 6 8 
PIS 6. 0c & ofs:00 5 aes cree 2 4 6 4 
Gta fusle this pre eso Fee ane 2 5 8 
PN CRAIN, o'6/0'6.0's sie sin wre nace 2 6 
WINGS oS-U8o3 ew ie Fada taeda) 100 
Improvement and Supplementary jobs 3 4 4 8 8 6 4 

$167.49 $500.24 $343.87 ———— -———— -———— - cool 


Ss o'cin eise'says a coadenaner 


Our January meeting was handled en- 
tirely by the Greenhands. They opened 
the meeting, conducted the business, led 
the group in some games, and served re- 
freshments.—O’ Neill, Nebraska. 


The local Kiwanis Club gives a trophy 
to the boy with the most outstanding 
project program each year.—Auburn, 
Nebraska. 


We have on our F.F.A. mailing list, 
the prominent landlords of the com- 
munity. We strive to see that they re- 
ceive literature on “Farm Betterment 
Projects.” They are also invited to at 
least one F.F.A. meeting each year.— 
Neligh, Nebraska. 


Our chapter served one day at the 
Norfold Canteen.—Wisner, Nebraska. 
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Project Agreements Are 
Essential 


J. H. FOARD, Supervisor, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Very few leaders in vocational agri- 
culture would disagree with the state- 
ment: “Supervised farming is the nucleus 
of the vocational agriculture program.” 
Admitting this is true, then the plan 
and agreement for the farming pro- 
gram should necessarily receive care- 
ful attention. It is the opinion of the 
writer that this business agreement should 
be a triangular affair between the boy, 
the parent or parents, and the instructor. 
It is also the writer’s opinion that the 
agreement should be reached right out 
on the farm with all interested parties 
present. 

Most teachers of vocational agriculture 
visit prospective students before actual 
enrollment is made. In fact, some of our 
instructors will not enroll a boy in voca- 
tional agriculture until they have visited 
the home farm in company with the boy 
and his parents. This is the ideal time to 
make the project agreement. The boy is 
anxious to “‘get in” the class in vocational 
agriculture, the parents want their boy 
to be a real farmer and the teacher wants 
that boy to have a satisfactory, if not 
outstanding, farming program. The 
teacher who fails to capitalize on this 
opportunity has certainly blundered. 
The agreement should first be made 
verbally with specific commitments 
given by each person. The teacher of 
agriculture should explain very carefully . 
his part in the transaction and then call 
for definite and precise statements of 
participation from each of the other two 
in this triangular arrangement. 

There are many advantages in making 
a good business agreement. Some of 
them are: 1. Permits all three partici- 
pants to get acquainted; Acquaints boy 
and parents with the program in voca- 
tional agriculture; 3. Provides and as- 
sures cooperation of all three; 4. Avoids 
misunderstandings; 5. Assures necessary 
facilities for the project; 6. Solicits help of 
parents in supervision of projects; 7. 
Offers opportunity for transfer of train- 
ing; 8. Assists in selling the program to 
the community; 9. Provides for long-time 
planning of supervised farming; and 10. 
Develops business procedures. 

There are many other advantages and 
favorable results that could be men- 
tioned. Agreements should be brief, 
precise and definite. They should state 
very clearly the obligations of all in- 
volved individuals and should be written 
by the boy and corrected, amended and 
signed by a parent and the teacher. 
Some teachers have prepared very 
lengthly and complicated legal docu- 
ments that tend to frighten both the 
boy and the parent. Other teachers have 
frowned upon the idea of having agree- 
ments at all. This latter group, however, 
comprises a small minority. 


Project Agreement for Vocational 
Agriculture 


Following is an example of a business 
agreement that was prepared by a third- 
year student in vocational agriculture 
and later adopted by his entire class. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby agree 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WATSON ARMSTRONG 


Farmer Classes 


W. HOWARD MARTIN 


Training Returning 
Veterans 


In THE southern region thousands of 
young men have gone into the armed 
services from the rural areas and will 
return to civilian life to engage in an oc- 
cupation in which they think they will 
most likely succeed and the occupation 
for which they believe they are best fitted. 
Public education has an important con- 
tribution to make in helping these men 
make the readjustment that they must 
make when they leave the armed forces. 

Many of these men returning from the 
armed forces will desire to become es- 
tablished in farming. The educational 
needs of the group should challenge the 
educational leaders in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture to see that a training 
program is made available in agriculture 
to meet the needs of each individual. 
These young men, when they return to 
civilian life, will find farming conditions 
different from those prevailing when they 
left the rural areas and will not be in- 
terested in returning to the farm to follow 
the same methods of farming that they 
did prior to going into the service. The 
veteran, for his own welfare, will need to 
understand changes that have affected 
agriculture. He will also want informa- 
tion on new types of farming equipment, 
production practices, marketing, land 
__ values, conservation, record keeping, 
‘and many other problems related to 
agriculture. 

The committee recognizes that the 
individual has changed since he went 
into the armed forces. He is more mature 
and will not be satisfied with a training 
program which is not interesting, chal- 
lenging, and functional. 

The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the leaders of vocational 
agriculture represented at the Southern 
Regional Conference plan a training 
program with definite objectives to de- 
velop the individual’s ability to establish 
himself in farming. The committee also 
recommends, wherever possible, that the 
needs for this training be met thru the 
regular training facilities of organized 
vocational agriculture. Wherever the 
farm training needed for veterans can- 
not be met thru the regularly organized 
program modifications shall be made to 
meet the needs of the individual. 


Suggestions for Action 


I. Leaders in vocational agriculture in 
each state should contact the chief 
training officer of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the respective states 
and acquaint him with the farm train- 
ing program in vocational agriculture. 

II. Wherever possible a respresentative 
of vocational education should be ap- 
pointed by the governor as a member 
of the state committee set up to ap- 
prove training institutions for giving 
training to returning veterans. 

III. Leaders in vocational agriculture 
in é¢ach state should contact the state 


service officers, the State Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, the com- 
mander of the American Legion, the 
director of State Selective Service, the 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the director of the United 
States Employment Service, and others 
to acquaint them with the farming 
program of vocational agriculture 
and offer their cooperation. 

IV. Each state board for vocational 
education should prepare a plan for 
training veterans who have entered or 
are preparing to enter upon the work 
of the farm. Sucha plan should include: 

1. Aims and purposes of the train- 
ing program 
2. Administrative and supervisory 
responsibility on state and local 
level 
3. Standards 
a. Basis for training program 

. Physical facilities 

Personnel including spe- 

cific qualifications 

d. Length and intensity of 


aos 


training 

e. Eligibility for training pro- 
gram 

f. Setting up instructional pro- 
gram 


g. Plan of financing 
V. Submit the plan to the Veterans 
Administration in the state office for 
approval 
VI. Public relations 

1. News releases 

2. Literature to be prepared for 
veterans 

3. Contact director of education in 
veterans hospital to acquaint 
him with the program for vo- 
cational agriculture for re- 
turning veterans and offer 
assistance. 

4. Supervisory staff acquaint teach- 
ers of agriculture and school 
administrators with the vet- 
erans’ educational program in 
agriculture and the opportuni- 
ty for serivce to this group thru 
the department of vocational 
agriculture. 

5. Each teacher of vocational agri- 
culture should assume the 
responsibility of contacting 
local service center personnel 
and veterans returning to his 
community and acquaint them 
with the facilities available for 
training thru the department 
of vocational agriculture. 

VII. Each state supervisor of agriculture 
is requested to mail to other super- 
visors in the southern region and to 
the regional agent plans and materials 
developed. 

—Southern Region Committee, T. G. 

Walters, Chairman. 


Editor’s Note: This report from the 
southern region gives us good plans for 
training returning veterans. Soon re- 
sults will be obtained from action. We 
shall all be interested in learning what 
brings good results, what works. 


Young Farmers on the 
Home Front 


J. M. ANDERSON, Teacher, 
Nephi, Utah 


J UST as a good start often determines 
the winner in a horse race, so does the 
beginning of a young man’s career help 
to make his future a success. In every 
locality thruout the nation there are a 
number of young men who are trying 
to become established in the business of 
farming. Many of these young men have 
been rejected by the armed forces but 
are trying to do their part in keeping up 
production on the home front. 

Under the supervision of departments 
of vocational agriculture over the nation 
teachers of agriculture are calling these 
young men into organized classes to give 
assistance in greater production and in 
becoming established. In Utah this pro- 
gram is helping these young men feel that 
they are a vital link in war production. 

East Juab County is devoted prin- 
cipally to crop, livestock, and poultry 
production. In two towns in this area, 
Levan and Nephi, having populations 
of 500 and 2,800 respectively, young 
men between the ages of 18 and 28 have 
been called together in groups to discuss 
problems and practices pertinent to their 
interests. A total of 26 young men have 
participated in this program. Their in- 
terests have been somewhat varied, but 
practices and trends common to their 
interests have been discussed. These 
young men meet weekly during the 
winter months, the main purpose being 
to receive help in becoming established 
in farming. Some topics are: better breed- 
ing, feeding and management of live- 
stock and poultry, crop rotation and soil 
fertility, available farms for sale or rent, 
financing and cooperatives. 

During the winter these young men 
have purchased farms, rented farms, 
culled inferior stock, purchased beef 
bulls, and are now making plans to 
build a dairy bull corral. 

With the scarcity of farm labor and 
farm machinery there was a definite need 
for the school shop to be made available 
to the class members to make needed 
repairs and build needed equipment. 
Many projects were built such as wagons, 
stock trailers, feeders, doubletrees, neck- 
yokes, and the like. Cooperatively these 
fellows have built manure loaders at- 
tached to their tractors capable of load- 
ing 150 loads of manure a day. 

As a climax to their class meetings the 
group visited the Snow College farms 
at Ephraim where many livestock and 
poultry buildings have just been com- 
pleted and stocked. Purebred livestock 
herds and poultry farms were visited as 
well as cooperative feed plants. 

The members of the class were de- 
lighted to see in operation some of the 
things they had discussed in their meet- 
ings. Plans are now under way for other 
improvement practices and supervision 
will go on during the summer months. 
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A Survey for Returning 
Servicemen 


Many of your farm men have left the 
community during the past few years to 
enter military service or to work in war 
industries. A few of these probably have 
returned to the community already, but 
most of them are still away from the 
community. To plan a postwar training 
program intelligently, we should know 
something about these men—whether or 
not they will return to the community 
after the war, what occupations they are 
interested in, whether or not they would 
like to have additional training, and so 
on. The attached survey should give us 
information upon which we may base 
our program. 

Those servicemen and war workers 
who have been returning to the com- 
munity should be interviewed for this 
information. To obtain the information 
about those still away from the com- 
munity, parents, brothers, sisters, or 
others who know the person wel] should 
be interviewed. 

Teachers should compile as complete 
a list of the men in service or war work 
as possible. They should use their pupils 
and others in high school in making the 
necessary interviews. 


Individual Survey of Returning Serviceman 


or War Worker 
_ NE on oe Shins Coes 
(1) Name...... (2) Address . 
(3) Age.... (4) Last school hailed com- 
| EE PS 


(5) Occupation before entering military 
service or war work 


(6) If serviceman, what branch of service 
was he in 


(7) If war worker, what industry was he 
ND ool. da cs ae dure ee asleohe 


(8) What occupations is the individual 
probably interested in? (List below) 


(9) Will individual probably return to 
the community after the war? 
(Check)—Yes ( ) No ( ) 

(10) Will individual probably desire ad- 
ditional trainin 
(Check)—Yes B ) No ( ) 

(11) If additional training will be desired, 


which of the following fields will likely 
be desired (Check one or more) 


PUNE. 555 en ow s €-) 

Occupations related to 
ER e-) 

6 pena per ( ) 


(Continued from page 31) 


to the following articles pertaining to 
projects. 
That we understand it is re- 
auton “tor the student to carry a satis- 
factory supervised farming program. 

Second: That the boy must be sole or 
part owner of each project and the owner- 
ship is to be definitely dated in each proj- 
ect plan. 

Third: That the parents be willing to 
assist and advise the boy at all times. 
They will be willing to help provide 


3 
=. 
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Returning Servicemen and War Workers 


(fhe items in this section should be compiled from the individual surveys of returning servicemen or war 
workers. This section cannot be completed accurately until the survey of individual servicemen and war workers 


has been completed.) 


(1) Number of individuals who have left the community 


(2) Number of individuals by age groups: 


Years 
14 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 -— 34 35 — 39 40 and over 
Number 
(3) Number of individuals by groups according to last school grade completed: 
Grade 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
Number 
(4) Number of individual ployed in the following occupations before entering military service or war work: 
Kind of Occupation 
Agrictulure Related to Agriculture Others 
Number 
(5) Number of servicemen in the following branches of the armed forces: 
Branch of Armed Forces 
Army Navy Air Corps Coast Guard Marines Other 
Number 
(6) Number of war workers employed in the foll g industries: 
Industries 
Ship Building Airplane Mfg. Munitions War Textiles Others 
Number 
(7) Number of individuals i d in the foll g occup 
Kind of Occupations 
Agriculture Related to Agriculture Others 
Number 


(8) Number of individuals who will or will not probably return to the community after the war: 


Number who will........ 
Number who will not... . . 


(9) Number of individuals who will or will not probably desire additional training: 


Number who will........ 
Number who will not... .. 


(10) Probable number of individuals desiring additional training in the following ox 


Sooo 


Kind of Occupation 


Agriculture 


Related to Agriculture 


Others 


Number 


Editor’s Note—Additional sections of North Carolina’s postwar surveys have been a but the ones not 
1 agri- 


included here are intended for use by the staff members rather than 


* culture. 


North Cuda Staff 


equipment and finances for the project 
or projects. 

Fourth: That the boy and the parents 
shall be willing to cooperate with the 
vocational agriculture instructor who is 
the supervisor of the project or projects. 
The instructor shall help and advise the 
boy as needed. 

Fifth: That all projects shall be well 
planned. Plans shall include as many 
approved practices as possible. 

Sixth: That complete accurate accounts 
shall be kept by the boy and recorded in 
an approved project book for that pur- 


pose. 

We, the undersigned, agree that these 
provisions are satisfactory. 

Bo 
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We have agreed that the ultimate goal 
of vocational agriculture is to establish 
boys in farming. Therefore, the earlier 
definite steps are taken to insure guidance 
in that direction, the more gratifying 
will be the results. The written project 
agreement should be considered an in- 
tegral procedure in that well-planned 
program. All too often, boys who might 
have made outstanding candidates for 
the American Farmer degree arrive at 
their third or fourth year ‘in vocational 
agriculture before they or their parents 
realize the unlimited opportunities for 
agricultural development in such a 
course. A little more time spent with the 
boy and his parents in acquainting them 
with the nature of the program in voca- 
tional agriculture and in getting each to 
accept his responsibility in developing 
the boy thru such a program will pay 
ponds | dividends. 
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Farm Mechanics 


R. W. CLINE 


Teaching Farm Safety’ 


W. T. SPANTON, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


In VOCATIONAL education great 
emphasis is placed on “‘participating ex- 
periences”’ or the bringing of learning to 
the “‘doing” level. In fact, we in agricul- 
ture pride ourselves on the fact that the 
project method of instruction first be- 
came nationally recognized in connection 
with the supervised farm practice activities 
of students of vocational agriculture. 

Very naturally, therefore, most leaders 
in the field of vocational education in 
agriculture feel that training in the field 
of farm safety also should be brought to 
the “doing” level by providing partici- 
pating experiences for the learners. Cer- 
tainly we all agree that something more 
needs to be done than the mere teaching 
of farm safety precautions from a text- 
book in a classroom, as valuable as such 
information may be in itself. In like 
manner, showing the learner thru a 
demonstration, while more valuable than 
telling, still has its limitations. But when 
an individual actually learns thru par- 
ticipating experiences, then in reality 
he learns thru doing, and such learning 
results in changed habits and behavior. 
It is only thru such methods of teaching 
that any real progress can be made in the 
teaching of farm safety and in the reduc- 
tion of the number of farm casualties. 

In addition to teaching farm safety as 
a regular part of all systematic instruc- 


HOW TO USE A HAND SAW 


Mest | hend saw injuries result from the sow 

ivmping when — storted, or the sow 
sticking in the cut, or from —— lessness in 
hondling it. Here ore some u suggestions: 
1. When storting the cut, 

wide the sow with left 

and (as shown in the illus- 


tration), first toking one or et 

two long slow cuts upword ~~ . 

Fn i. a your li 
rom the danger tone ™ 

and proceed. ™ — 

2. tut oc dap enn atte amp Ge teh on 
Properly set. S 

3. Use only @ cross-cut sow for cutting across 

the grain, ond a rip-sow for cutting with the 

grain. 

Take care to keep the sow blade in direct line 

with the cut; it will operate more easily. 

A little oil or paraffin will usually prevent the 

sow from sticking in wet or gummy wood. 

6. Do not “ride” the saw. If it does not cut well 
under normol pressure, it probably needs 
sharpening or <r 

7. When wy and using 
material, 
bolonce. 


8. Get first aid promptly for sow cuts, 
scratches, blisters and weed sliver injuries, no 
matter how slight they may seem to you. 


> 


bad 


one knee to 
Dol he en 


4 


J 
SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 255 
Revised August, i106 


Posters like this are effective when supple- 
mented by demonstrations of the steps in- 
volved, with safety precautions stressed as 
“Key points."’ Careful follow-up of perform- 
ance is important. (National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


*Reprinted from Farm Safety Review for January-Feb- 
ruary 1945. 


W. T. SPANTON 


tion in vocational agriculture, there are 
opportunities to provide safety experi- 
ences and information by several other 
means. 


Promoting Safety Thru F.F.A. 


First I call your attention to the op- 
portunity for the promotion of farm safety 
thru the Future Farmers of America. 
Already farm safety is receiving a promi- 
nent place on the national and state 
programs of work of this farm youth 
organization. Local chapters of F.FA. 
have in many instances conducted farm 
safety surveys, put on farm safety demon- 
strations ander special farm safety pro- 
grams, and last and most important 
many chapters have included in their 
local programs of work special recogni- 
tion for members who have achieved 
most in promoting safety on their own 
home farms. Such achievements have 
consisted mostly of the making of various 
farm and farm home improvements to 
eliminate serious accident hazards. In 
Ohio a detailed farm accident survey was 
conducted by local teachers of vocational 
agriculture thru the cooperation of their 
F.F.A. boys. That is a worthy effort that 
has received national recognition. 

Second, the preparation of posters on 
safety by national and state experts on 
farm safety and the placing of these 
posters on bulletin boards in vocational 
agriculture classrooms and farm shops 
and in other appropriate public places 
in the community by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and their F.F.A. boys 
is a type of service that should be mu- 
tually helpful. 


Personally, however, I am of the 
opinion that it would be best to prepare 
a comparatively small number of post- 
ers, making sure that the ones distributed 
are the best that can be designed. While 
posters have their value, they are also 
subject to abuse and misinterpretation 
if not carefully thought out. In this con- 
nection, I am always reminded of the 
advertising concerning Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. On much of this material 
appears the picture of a tourist hand- 
feeding a large bear standing up on his 
hind legs. Contrast this with the first 
instructions a tourist receives from park 
rangers on entering the park warning 
him to ‘“‘Beware of the bears, don’t 
feed them; it is dangerous.”’ Largely, in 
my opinion, as a result of these erroneous 
posters serious accidents, some fatal, 
occur in the park each year. 

Third, I believe a great deal of value 
would result if more good motion pic- 
tures showing accidents and their results 
could be shown in our schools—altho I 
recognize it may be a negative approach. 
In addition, if the victims of such ac- 
cidents could themselves be brought be- 
fore vocational agriculture classes, I am 
sure the mere sight of such a person in- 
jured or maimed for life as a result of 
such an avoidable farm accident would 
impress young people as nothing else 
would. 

Fourth, I recommend the appointment 
of a safety committee to map out a pro- 
gram for removing shop hazards and 
improving shop practices. It has some- 
times proved to be good psychology to 
appoint to the safety committee the very 
boys who have been most reckless and 
careless in regard to safety, matters. 


HOW TO LIFT 


1 You may be as strong as an ox but be 
careful what you lift. Even if your 
back muscles were made of steel there 
would be a limit to the strain they would 
stand. 


] Size up the load before you lift it. Get 
help if necessary. 


3 Lift with your legs and not your back. 


@ SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No, 55 


An example of an effective type of poster 
in which safety precautions are highlighted. 
(National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois) 
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Establishing Shops on Farms 


THOS. E. MABERLY, Teacher, Rupert, Idaho 


Tue main con- 
tent for this discus- 
sion of farm shops 
is drawn from some 
15 years of teach- 
ing vocational ag- 
riculture in one 
community. This 
tenure has natural- 
ly developed think- 
ing and methods 
which are obvious- 
ly colloquial. It is 
hoped this is count- 
erbalanced by 
knowledge of the community and the 
advantage of seeing the long-time results 
of efforts along this line, which are 
denied those whose tenure is so short 
that results cannot be evaluated. 

There are three interdependent factors 
that should be considered in conducting 
programs that will result in the establis- 
ment or development of efficient shops on 
farms, namely (1) the personal factor— 
the farmers the teachers has to work with, 
(2) the farm factor—the type of farm that 
the individual is operating, its peculiari- 
ties and similarities to other farms in the 
community, and (3) the educational pro- 
cedures of the teacher toward the or- 
ganization and establishment of shops. 


The Farmer 


Thos. E. Maberly 


Examining the first factor, the capa- 
bilities of the individual must first be 
evaluated. I know several successful farm- 
ers in my community, if their financial 
status is the correct measure of success, 
who are not mechanical minded suffi- 
ciently to do any but the simplest of shop 
jobs. I have in mind one particular farm- 
er who rented my farm for two years. To 
him rafter cutting was a mystery to be 
practiced only by those whose ability 
bordered on the superhuman. In training 
and in aptitude the job was simply be- 
yond him, and I will venture the opinion 
that it always will be in spite of any or- 
ganized instruction he has taken or might 
take. Others are just the opposite. One 
former student of mine who, after gradu- 
ating from high school, went to farming 
in partnership with his father on a rather 
large scale, and after taking a couple of 
OSYA courses in repairing farm ma- 
chinery, bought an electric welder and 
other power tools, and now does prac- 
tically all of his work at home in a shop 
which is equipped for most any job 
found on the farm. Both of these farmers 
should have shops, but the type of in- 
dividual first mentioned should have 
a shop relatively simple and inexpensive. 
He will probably always rely on the local 
blacksmith to do most of his shop work. 
This type of farmer is perhaps in the ex- 
treme minority, but there are enough of 
his type that he cannot be overlooked. 


The Farm 


Now the second factor, the farm. In 
this community in the irrigated section, 
the farm unit of most common size is the 
80-acre family-sized farm. There are 
exceptions, of course, so that each one 
must be considered separately. The 
subject would be simplified indeed if 
one could say, ‘‘Here is the average farm, 


and this is an adequate shop which will 
fit all conditions.” On the contrary, 
farms do vary greatly, not ony in size but 
in soil types, which must be considered 
in the “lay” of the land for irrigating, 
the amount of leveling needed, the drain- 
age problems, the amounts and kinds of 
machinery used. All of these items have 
a direct bearing on the program and 
should be taken into consideration. 


The Teacher 


How are these various and involved 
factors going to be evaluated as a basis 
for planning a farm shop? Here the over- 
worked and time-worn “survey” will 
help. Such a survey could even include 
an examination of the existing shops in 
the community—those on_ successful 
farms and those on ones not so success- 
ful, and those on large farms and on 
small ones. 

The final step, of course, is that of 
personal interviews and other direct 
contact with the individual farmer and 
his shop problems. Survey data along 
with that obtained thru personal con- 
tacts will serve as a splendid basis for 
shop plans and specifications. The part- 
time class, the evening school, and es- 
pecially the OSYA program in recent 
years have greatly helped the teacher of 
agriculture in making these essential 
contacts. The OSYA program has 
trained many farmers in my community 
to use a number of tools which the 
majority will never be able to own in- 
dividually and operate economically. 
Such comparatively high-priced ma- 
chines as arc and acetylene welders, 
power drills, grinders, and saws which 
these farmers have learned to use 
during the past few years, must either 
be owned and used cooperatively by 
farmers, or must be made available to the 
farmers thru the continuation of some plan 
similar to the War Training program. 

To summarize, with suggestions that 
experience seems to indicate can be put 
into successful practice, no matter where 
you are teaching: 

1. Become acquainted with your com- 
munity, the farmers, and their problems 
in farm mechanics. Follow a continuous 
program of collecting facts thru surveys 
and personal interviews. 

2. Establish a teaching program in 
shop for the farmers and their sons. A 
knowledge of tools and their use is the 
first essential in creating a desire for a 
well-equipped shop. 

3. Help each farmer with his own shop 
problems, individually, on his own farm. 
Develop practical plans and specifica- 
tions appropriate to his needs. Establish 
several good shops and use these as ex- 
hibits and examples for other farmers. 


Editor’s Comment: Mr. Maberly has 
given a good analysis of his procedure 
with adult farmers in establishing shops. 
The question might well be raised and 
discussed with reference to directing boys 
in establishing or in improving their 
home shops. In some departments boys 
build workbenches to take home to their 
shops and add many tools and, occasion- 
ally, needed equipment purchased from 
their project returns. Are we missing op- 
portunities here? 
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City Agriculture 


(Continued from page 25) 


other businessmen know any of the 
problems of the farmer? Finally, can our 
representative in the state and national 
legislative bodies represent the farm and 
ranch interests without some knowledge 
of the type of agriculture in his com- 
munity? There is a definite need, not only 
for trained farmers and ranchers, but 
for agricultural leadership. What better 
device could be found for teaching boys 
leadership than the Future Farmers of 
America organization, which is a boys’ 
organization run and controlled by boys? 

A recent survey of students of voca- 
tional agriculture in El Paso high schools 
showed that about 50 percent lived in 
the upper valley farming district. Some 
lived on small plots and others on fairly 
large irrigated farms. What about the 
other 50 percent? Should we say that 
they cannot qualify for vocational agri- 
culture because they live in town? An- 
other survey of this 50 percent of city 
boys revealed that 60 percent of their 
parents or kin owned farms or ranches 
that they expected to have charge of 
some day. Most of their fathers were 
businessmen who had bought land as an 
investment. What better opportunity 
could be offered these boys to help them 
decide whether or not they would really 
be interested in this vocation? It might 
be a lot more economical if the boy 
could find out, before he actually took 
hold of a farm or ranch, whether he is 
going to like that type of work as a voca- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the voca- 
tional agriculture department to help 
boys make wise decisions in regard to the 
agricultural vocations. It is just as im- 
portant to show a boy that he should not 
be in the vocation as to try and place 
boys we think should qualify. If a boy’s 
interest develops in agriculture from year 
to year, then the training he will receive 
will put him in a much better position to 
look after his father’s and his own inter- 
ests. 

In the large city schools, the school 
farm laboratory is a good method of 
giving the town boys some much needed 
farm facts and experience. The school 
farm should be about as large as the 
average farm unit for that community. 
It should be large enough so that the 
enterprises could be conducted on a 
practical basis as far as possible. It will 
naturally have a larger capital investment 
per acre than the average farm in the 
community. It will also probably ‘have 
a more diversified farming program than 
the average farm, altho this might not be 
the most practical plan from a financial 
standpoint. This investment and diversi- 
fication is necessary for the maximum 
amount of education. The chief aim 
should be education rather than com- 
mercial profit. However, after the initial 
investment of buildings and livestock, the 
farm laboratory should pay its way if 
properly managed. 

. The farm laboratory should not have 
to rely entirely upon the agriculture 
teacher and pupils for labor. A farm 
manager and some farm labor will be 
necessary. The agriculture teacher should 
supervise the farm and be responsible to 
the school board for all budgets, reports 
and transactions involved. The students 
should be given enough work with each 
enterprise to become familiar with the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Studies and Investigations 


E. B. KNIGHT 


Three Years of Program Planning 
and Evaluation 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


Tue project on 
program-planning 
and evaluation at 
the University of 
Illinois reached its 
third birthday on 
September 1, 1944. 
The third annual 
report of the proj- 
ect is now available 
from the depart- 
ment of agricultur- 
al education of the 
University. Six co- 
operating schools 
are active in the project as we enter the 
fourth year. 

The original intentions of the project 
are being carried out: 

1. To use a general advisory group for 
policy-making 

2. To study each community’s needs 
for agricultural education 

3. To plan a tailor-made program 
with specific objectives for each com- 
munity 

4. To evaluate outcomes in terms of 
the chosen objectives 
_ 5. To work out carefully the relation- 
ships of the department of agriculture 
with the school and community 

We are more fully informed than we 
were as to the possibilities of the general 
approach we have made and of the diffi- 
culties which inhere in it. On the whole, 
_ we are very well satisfied with the results 

which have been secured. 

War conditions have affected the 
project materially. They have speeded 
up certain developments, particularly 
in adult education. They have inter- 
ferred with other developments. 

Each cooperating department has set 
out to serve impartially all the people of 
its community. We were not quite pre- 
pared for the response we have secured. 
The year before the project began the 
total adult enrollment in the cooperative 
schools had been about 50. In 1942-43, 
it was about 2,500. In 1943-44, with a 
slightly different group of schools in- 
cluded, it was about 2,200. 

The great increase in adult attendance 
not only ‘‘swamped”’ our teachers with 
adult classwork, it reacted upon high- 
school enrollments in vocational agricul- 
ture. In the three schools which have 
been in the program continuously in 
which large increases in adult enroll- 
ments occurred, the enrollments in high- 
school classes have increased from 119 in 
1941-42 to 202 in 1944-45. Teachers who 
had given much of their time to adult 
work from 1941 to 1943 have felt an 
obligation to reorganize or limit their 
activities in adult education so that they 
might give more time to the high-school 
group. In normal times additional teach- 
ers would have been provided in at least 


H. M. Hamlin 


two of these communities, but no addi- 
tional teachers are now available. 

In each community there has been 
further study of needs and refinement of 
objectives. Each community now has a 
rather definite and feasible program 
which is pretty well understood and 
accepted by the people of the community. 


Evaluation by Outsiders 


During the year one-day evaluations 
by outsiders were conducted in three 
communities. The evaluators included 
teachers, supervisors, principals, univer- 
sity professors in agriculture and in 
education, and a member of the staff 
of the United States Office of Education. 
In general, these evaluators were pleased 
with what they saw. Copies of their re- 
ports and a separate publication, “‘Notes 
on the 1944 Evaluations,” are available 
from the Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Illinois. 

Special attention has been given to 
production records as means of diag- 
nosing needs, as bases for teaching, and 
as aids in evaluation. The greatest - 
ress has been in the use of pork and milk 
production records, tho sheep and egg 
records have also been kept. A report 
of the work with pork production rec- 
ords is included in a publication of the 
departments of agricultural education 
and animal husbandry, University of 
Illinois, called ‘‘Education for Pork Pro- 
duction.” A publication is now prepared 
in which two teachers who have coop- 
erated in the project describe in detail 
the very successful methods they have 
evolved for getting milk and butterfat 
records kept by high-school boys and 
adult farmers and for using these records 
for teaching purposes. 

The comntents of two of the cooper- 
ating principals may be of interest. One 
of them says, “‘Mr. Holt and his council 
have done a splendid job in organizing 
our tremendously large school area. 
Because of the diversity of types of farm- 
ing, they have set up a program of eve- 
ning classes that fits the needs and desires 
of the farmers in each community. Thru 
contact with the attending farmers I 
have discovered that they are putting 
the information obtained at the night 
schools into actual practice. These night 
schools have been of tremendous public- 
relations value to the school. It has 
helped to keep our farmers informed on 
the type of teaching that is being done in 
the department of agriculture of the 
high school.” Another principal says, “‘I 
place a high value on Mr. Phipps’ par- 
ticipation in your experiment on coop- 
erative planning in vocational agricul- 
ture. I can see very clearly that, over a 
period of years, farm families will be 
led to a much higher standard of living 


Planning and Measur- 
ing, Are You? 


The Illinois project of planning the 
program for an agricultural department 
thru the services of an advisory council 
with the superintendent and the teacher of 
agriculture as nonvoting members, then 
all agencies combining to achieve the 
goals as planned, and finally, the im- 
portant step at the end of the year of 
measuring the results of the year’s 
achievements and analyzing them, at- 
tracts the attention of all educators in- 
terested in the democratic procedure in 
affairs of education. Every supervisor, 
each teacher-trainer, and all teachers of 
agriculture would do well to acquaint 
themselves with this project and give 
serious study to its objectives and achieve- 
ments. It was my pleasure to spend two 
days with the Illinois staff acquainting 
myself with the project and studying in 
some detail the procedures and ac- 
complishments in one community. It 
was a most interesting and encouraging 
experience. 

As a result of what I saw, I am raising 
these questions. On the state level, are we 
definitely striving to set up goals of 
achievement in the improvement of agri- 
culture in one or more enterprises as 
Supervisor Walters recently related? In 
union there is strength and in coopera- 
tion there is greater achievement. Mr. 
Supervisor, on what project are you and 
your teachers going to center their 
students’ efforts this year? 

To every teacher in his single com- 
munity, I ask, are you showing the leader- 
ship that is expected of a graduate of a 
state university or a college of agriculture? 
Are you working with a representative 
advisory group so that desirable goals 
are stated and ways and means of obtain- 
ing them are planned? Such procedures 
utilize the services of a teacher of agricul- 
ture to more practical ends and to 
greater achievements than can possibly 
be attained thru working alone. These 
are our opportunities.—W.F.S. 


thru the use of more intelligent practices 
in agriculture. It is also obvious to me 
that the advisory council is an excellent 
public-relations device. The participa- 
tion of farm leaders on this council de- 
velops a great deal of interest in and 
loyalty to the school.” 


Future Plans 


During the coming year, ‘“‘open house”’ 
is to be held at each of the schools to 
which neighboring teachers, principals, 
and others will be invited. Thus far the 
project has had very little publicity. 

In the remaining two years of the 
project, special attention will be’given to 
evaluation. More devices for measuring 
progress toward the widely varying ob- 
jectives which have been selected will 
have to be developed. 
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Photography, a Super- 
visory Aid 


L. I. SAMUEL, Arlington, Texas 


I HAVE found 
photography to be 
of great help in 
supervising voca- 
tional agriculture 
in the north Texas 
area. There are 60 
high schools that 
offer vocational ag- 
riculture in the 17 
counties making up 
this area. In 1940 
the Area Future 
Farmers of Ameri- 
ca organization 
passed a motion authorizing me to use 
F.F.A. area funds to purchase a 4 x 5 
Speed Graphic camera and materials for 
developing negatives and prints. At that 
time we had 88 chapters with over 3,000 
members. Each boy pays 5c per year. 

The North Texas Agricultural College, 
where I have an office, has an excellent 
darkroom with an enlarger and other 
photographic equipment. The physics 
department assisted in teaching me how 
to make exposures, develop films, and 
make enlargements. I was fortunate 
to find a good used camera in Dallas for 
$100. It has a range finder and flash gun. 
I have been able to secure all the films, 
paper, and bulbs I have needed. 

While visiting schools I take pictures 
of outstanding farming activities of the 
boys, like good livestock and poultry- 
feeding projects, farm shop work, and 
improved farm practices. These pictures 
are used mostly to carry stories of out- 
standing F.F.A. accomplishments in 
newspapers and farm magazines. Some 
of the best ones are “blown up” and used 
in exhibits at F.F.A. meetings. With the 
use of an opaque projector I reflect these 
pictures on large screens at civic club 
luncheons, Father and Son banquets, 
and so forth. Since I have the exposures 
and develop all the negatives and prints, 
I can remember where every one was 
taken and, in most instances, can relate 
several facts about each while the picture 
is on the screen. 


Stimulates Better Farming Programs 


A number of other benefits are derived 
from this hobby aside from informing 
the public of the kinds of training the 
schools are giving thru vocational agri- 
culture classes. Boys are stimulated to 
carry on strong farming programs in 
order to have good pictures made. I 
usually make complimentary prints for 
the teacher and the boys, and this has its 
stimulating effect, too. When I visit a 
school to get pictures of the best projects 
—also pictures to carry stories of culling 
hens, pruning orchards, poisoning in- 
sects, and so forth—I usually come away 
with a pretty good evaluation of the 
‘‘all-round” program being put over 
without creating a feeling on the part of 
the teacher and boys that they are being 
“inspected.” It affords an excellent op- 
portunity to me to pass on helpful sug- 
gestions that I have picked up from 
other teachers and F.F.A. members. 

In this activity, as in most other lines 
of work, the use of good judgment and 
common sense is of as much value as 
technical information. 


L. I. Samuel 


~~ 

Jim Heath, F.F.A. member of Denton, Texas, High School is selecting a ram from his flock 

of 21 registered Ramboulet lambs. H. D. Roberts, teacher of agriculture, is checking on 
Jim's choice 


Vannen Black and Raymond Ruth of the F.F.A. Chapter of Mexica, Texas, High School, 


a 


feeding broilers. These 1,500 chicks are one of the chapter's cooperative projects 
Photos by L. |. Samuel 


THE EDITOR’S COMMENT 


In Mr. Samuel, Texas has a supervisor 
who has mastered the photographer’s art 
and is benefitting from it to the extent 
that his teachers and many individual 
boys are being stimulated to greater 
effort and to a better quality of perform- 
ance. I wish I might have used all the 
photographs which Mr. Samuel sent. 
Eight by ten, glazed prints of school and 
home scenes, unusually well posed, pro- 
vide an abundance of interest to one who 
is even an entire stranger to all subjects 
in the pictures, but what a mine of inter- 
est and stimulation such pictures must 
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provide to the boys themselves and the 
teachers who are fortunate enough to re- 
ceive them. Publicity galore, farming 
program stimulus without end, sugges- 
tions to teachers convincingly portrayed 
as pictures pass from school to school, in- 
formation to interest groups such as 
luncheon clubs; all in all, what multiple 
benefits follow the photographer’s art? I 
am wondering if we don’t need a Samuel 
on every state supervisory staff. 


Learn to review carefully and without 
prejudice evidence against your own 
opinions. 
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The Sheldon Trophy 


Lee Cassidy, center, passes the Kenneth Sheldon Memorial Trophy to Donald Lewis, 
president of the Woodstock Chapter, which will be possessor of the trophy for 1945-1946. 
Neal Tarbox, president of the Association, 1944-45, superintends the transfer 


Tue Woodstock Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America gained possession 
of Vermont’s most valued F.F.A. trophy 
at the State Association’s Sixteenth 
Annual Convention. The Sheldon Tro- 
phy, as it is known, has been awarded 
annually since 1940 to the F.F.A. chapter 
making the most improvement during 
the year, in memory of Kenneth J. 
Sheldon, former state adviser to Ver- 
mont Future Farmers. 

To gain the right to hold this trophy, 
the Woodstock Chapter completed a 
program which surpassed that of the pre- 
ceeding years by a margin of 35 out of a 
possible 100 points. 

The purchase of official F.F.A. jackets 
for officers for the first time gave impetus 
at the very beginning of the year to the 
chapter’s program of work, designed to 
contribute to the war effort. The chapter 
collected and sold 56,000 pounds of 
_ waste paper, purchased equipment for 
the school in the amount of $165, placed 
in all district and state F.F.A. contests, 
conducted several school assembly pro- 
grams, and operated a milk testing serv- 
ice for farmers. The chapter and indi- 
vidual members received $310.80 in cash 
awards as winnings in F.F.A. contests or 
exhibits. These activities were success- 
fully carried thru even tho the teacher of 
agriculture and chapter adviser left on 
April 1. 


This year our chapter offered a prize 
for the best library owned by an F.F.A. 
boy.—Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


It is a big event when we hold our 
annual hog-calling contest. Three farm- 
ers, who are specialists in this field of 
activity, act as judges.—Ponca, Nebraska. 


This year our chapter held a Faculty 
Mixer. This gave the boys a good chance 
to get acquainted with the teachers, but 
the main point was to get the teachers 
acquainted with the F.F.A. and “Ag.” 
activities.—Alliance, Nebraska. 


At the May meeting we always invite 
the nearby 8th graders. Part of the meet- 
ing is put on especially for them.—Hum- 
bolt, Nebraska. 


City Agriculture 


(Continued from page 35) 


facts and skills involved in each. One 
satisfactory arrangement would be for 
the first year boys to be given some small 
plots of ground for garden work. This 
would give the boys the opportunity of 
actually working with the soil, studying 
plant growth and culture, insect control, 
and the keeping of farm records. First 
year boys would also be given the oppor- 
tunity to study with farm animals and 
poultry enterprises. The second year 
boys would study more advanced skills 
involved in the animal and crop enter- 
prises. The third year boys would be 
more interested in farm planning, man- 
agement, marketing and record keeping. 
Each student would be required to make 
a beginning inventory for the school 
farm. Each month’s receipts and dis- 
bursements would be available for these 
students to keep a complete set of records 
on the farm. A closing inventory and 
financial statement should give some 
excellent facts about farm operation and 
the different enterprises. 

Each of the three classes would be 
given some shop work, according to the 
equipment needed for home enterprises 
and equipment needed by enterprises 
studied on the farm. This should include 
the very important phase of farm ma- 
chinery. 

The farm laboratory is justified in large 
schools where many of the boys are town 
boys and there are few farms and ranches 
available for use in teaching farm jobs 
and skills. Boys who are really interested 
in this type of education should be given 
the opportunity to get it regardless of 
whether they live in town or in the 
country. This does not necessarily mean 
that every boy who wants to take a course 
in vocational agriculture should be ad- 
mitted. It is the duty of the individual 
teacher and counselor to try and place 
students in the courses that he will benefit 
most from. This is done by individual 
interviews to determine the boy’s in- 
terests, his environment, his abilities, and 
then counseling him accordingly. 


J. H. Foard H. S. Hill 


J . H. FOARD, supervisor in Missouri 
since 1943, is Missouri-reared and edu- 
cated. He received both the bachelor of 
science and master’s degrees from the 
University of Missouri. He has spent 19 
years in educational positions, including 
two years as a teacher of a rural school, 
two years as high-school principal, 12 
years as teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, and two years as district supervisor. 

Herbert S. Hill has the unique distinc- 
tion of having served as state supervisor 
in Maine and head teacher-trainer at the 
University of Maine since 1918. Mr. Hill 
graduated from Bowdoin College. He 
served as high-school principal for four 
years. He pursued a special course in 
teacher-training at the University of 
Maine the first year it was offered and 
was the only student in the course. He 
taught agriculture in high schools until 
he entered upon his present position. 
His graduate work has been pursued at 
Cornell, Harvard, and State College. Like 
most state supervisors, Mr. Hill is also the 
state adviser of the Future Farmers of 
America. 


BANQUET BANTER 


Toastmaster: We Future Farmers have 
many friends around town and out in the 
country as well. I am sure we appreciate 
all of these individuals and benefit from 
their many kindnesses. We couldn’t 
recognize all of them this evening, so we 
selected one, an honorary Future Farmer 
as our speaker, Doctor Campbell. Doctors 
have all sorts of experiences, no doubt, 
and we probably hear of only a few. I 
understand Mrs. Campbell recently told 
of a note the doctor received which 
read about as follows: “Please call and 
see my husband, it’s his head. He’s had 
it off and on for several days and today 
he is sitting with it in his hands between 
his knees.” Our fellow Future Farmers, 
Doctor Campbell. 

Speaker: Ladies and gentlemen, it’s a 
pleasure to be invited to speak to these 
hustling Future Farmers. They are a 
great bunch of boys interested in every- 
thing worth while and standing for the 
best in character, personality, and every- 
day living. They don’t miss many bets. 
You all know that our toastmaster is 
interested in Jean Wailer. They make a 
fine couple but I had not realized just how 
thoro our T. M. is until Jean’s father re- 
marked the other day that he had spoken 
to Jean recently, reminding her that her 
young man stays very late and asking 
her if he does not know how to say good 
night. To this Jean replied, ‘““Oh, yes, 
Dad, better than any boy I ever knew.” 
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